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PPP 
ISAIAH V. z, 4. 
And now, O inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and men of Judah, judge, 


I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 


done in it? wherefore, when I looked that it ſhould bring 
An grapes, brought it ak wild e ? 


(RATITUDE isa Gala of Tuſtice, which requireth 
that ſuitable returns be made for benefits received. . Benefits 


received from equals among men may be recompenſed by equal 
benefits. Such as are received from ſuperiors can oftentimes be no 
otherwiſe recompenſed than by our beſt endeavours to requite them. 
A preſent readineſs, in doing what we are able, manifeſts a good 

diſpoſition to do more, and to diſcharge the whole of our obliga- 
tion. He that doeth all he can, though he doeth not all he would, 


to this purpoſe, ſatisfieth thereby all reaſonable demands on his 
gratitude. 


B And 


But how conſiderable ſoever the benefits, which men are enabled 
to confer, may ſeem, yet the benefits, which man continually re- 
ceives from the bounty of his Maker, are infinitely more and 
greater: man's obligations therefore are proportionable; and ſo, 
the ſin of ingratitude to God is exceeding ſinful. But can a man 
be profitable to God, as he can to a friend, his fellow- creature, 
labouring under like wants and infirmities with himſelf? can man 
requite God's mercies ? he cannot recount them. What then ſhall 
- we render unto the Lord for all the benefits he hath done unto 
us ? what God hath thought fit to require, and hath promiſed to 
accept, obedience to his will, as far as it is made known to us. 
He hath fhewvid thee, O man, what is good, and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but te do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
_ with thy God? (Micah vi. 8.) This is the return which reaſon pre- 
ſcribes, gratitude dictates, the divine juſtice demands, and, if we 
25 not wanting to ourſelves, the divine grace will enable us to 
8 err 

And yet the Jews, that nation maſt highly favoured by God, 
were moſt heinouſly guilty of the violation of his laws, inſomuch 
that the Prophet is commiſſioned to denounce the ſeverity of God's 
wrath againſt them. Mercy however alloweth ſpace for repentance, 
the threaten'd puniſhment is awhile ſuſpended, the majeſty of hea- 
ven condeſcends to reaſon with ſinful man, and to repreſent, by a 
familiar Allegory, the criminal inſenfibility, the unnatural ingrati- 
tude, wherewith the choĩceſt bleſſings, the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks 
of the divine bounty had been received. And now, O inhabitants of 
Feruſalem, SWO. US TINT Fo 
Permit me to conſider theſe words as applicable to all perſons 
and nations, and including theſe following Propoſitions 


I. That the general courſe of God's providence, in the govern- 
ment of the world, is the gracious effect of his benevolence to 
mankind bat could have been done more ta my vineyard that I have 
not done in it? 2 | 174: ifs Hot 


II. That 
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II. That God's providential goodneſs to man is not ſuitably re- 


F gale when I looked that it ſhould bring forth grapes, 
gbt it forth wild grapes? | 


III. That, in this reſpect, man is capable of diſcerning, and 
therefore is obliged to acknowledge, the benevolence and equity 
of God's dealings, as alſo the abturdity and iniquity of his own 
conduct — And now, O inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and men of Judah, 
Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 


I ſhall attempt to illuſtrate theſe propoſitions briefly, in their or- 
der. And 
I. The general courſe of God's providence, in the government 
of the world, is the gracious effect x 7 his benevolence to mankind. . 
Among other ſimilitudes with which the Scriptures abound in 
condeſcenſion to human infirmity, we find God is reſembled to 
Light, a being, among created beings, of eminent purity, ſplen- 
dor and activity; now as they, who curiouſly inveſtigate the nature 
and properties of light, contrive, by the interpoſition of ſome pro- 
per medium, to ſeparate and refract it's rays, in order to diſcern 
the colours and qualities of each particular, and thence to form a 
more adequate notion of that glorious body : ſo when we apply 
ourſelves to the contemplation of the Deity, our faculties bein 
amazed and confounded with the inſupportable radiance and efful- 
of his united excellencies, we endeavour by the help of our 
imagination to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh them, and to conſider each 
by itſelf as having or ger and producing effects, and bearing 
ſome analogy to the moſt noble and perfect of our human facul- 
ties and affections. Hence do we attempt to form the beſt con- 
ceptions, which our narrow capacities will admit, of the divine 
nature; to ſort and diſtribute the incomprehenſible perfections of 
the Deity into claſſes and ſyſtems; to denominate goodneſs the 
moſt amiable attribute ; to conceive it as indued with a kind of 
ſupremacy, in the exerciſe whereof God is repreſented principally 
to delight, and to employ his wiſdom and power, as it were, in 
miniſterial ſubſerviency to it. Hence too are the divine attributes 
diſtinguiſhed into natural and moral, ſome referr'd to the intellect, 
and ſome to the will of the Deity ; of the latter fort is the attribute 
of goodneſs; and the manifeſtations of it therefore are conceived, 
not as emanations neceſſarily and uniformly iſſuing from the ex- 


2 cellence 
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cellence of the divine nature, but rather, as gracious diſpenſations 
appointed, determined, and conferr'd on mankind by the benignity 
of the divine will. Conformable to which notion we find various 
expreſſions of ſacred Scripture, particularly (Rev. iv. 11.) we read, 
Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honour and power, for 
thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure (in the original it is 
for or by thy will) they are, and were created. And this confidera- 
tion, that whatever good we poſſeſs is not only derived from God, 
but is purpoſely beſtowed on us through his benevolence, obligeth 
all, who partake of the divine bounty, to acknowledge, love, re- 
verence and adore their Benefactor, who hath made ſuch abundant 
proviſion for the life, ſupport, and comfort of his creatures. 

That all our enjoyments flow thus from the inexhauſtible foun- 
tain of goodneſs, the wiſeſt and beſt of men have ever gratefully 
confeſſed ; and though the wicked, by their practice, may ' ſeem 
to forget or diſregard ſo venerable a truth, yet neither the ſophiſtry 


of the ſubtileſt, nor the effrontery of the boldeſt Champions of in- 


fidelity, hath been able to invalidate or diſprove it. 
Man is indebted to the Creator of the. Univerſe for his very 
exiſtence, and that is ſurely no mean benefit, which is the baſis of 
all other, on which all the faculties of body and ſoul, all capacity 
of ſenfation and perception, do evidently ' depend. Again, the 


rank of man in the ſcale of created beings, which is little lower 


than the Angels, the dominion with which he is inveſted over the 
animal and vegetable world, the wonderful Structure of his bodily 
frame, the diſtinguiſhed excellency of his rational ſoul, whereby he 
is enabled to maintain his rank, and to ſubjugate inferior agents 
to the purpoſes of his own will ; theſe are privileges which he, 
who juſtly valueth, will fuitably employ to the glory of their 
Author. | | | Eh 

Nor are the riches of God's goodneſs more conſpicuous, in the 
original production of man's nature, than in the continual preſer- 


vation of his being. For who ſees not that man from the birth is 


ſupported by a perpetual miracle? that, did not Providence with 
inceſſant watchfulneſs and care guard him from danger, and ad- 
miniſter to his neceſſity, the interval between his firſt and lateſt 


breath would be not only ſhort, but full of miſery. Who ſees not, 


that as the heavens declare the glory of God, ſo the earth and the 
fulneſs thereof, every thing that hath connection with it, or influ- 
ence upon it, declares his goodneſs to the ſons of men, and fur- 

| . ntſheth 
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niſheth numberleſs evidences of his beneficence, in providing 
plentifully, variouſly, magnificently, all things pertaining to lite 
and happineſs. i 

But, beſides theſe bleſſings, of which all are partakers, it pleaſed 
the Governor of the world to ſelect out of mankind the poſterity 
of Abraham, to magnify his power, and to diſplay his peculiar 
love to them, by their miraculous deliverance from the bondage 
of Egypt, by feeding them with the bread of heaven forty years 
in the Wilderneſs, by giving them victory over their enemies, 
driving out the idolatrous nations from before them, and dividing 
their land for an inheritance unto Iſrael his people; and eſpeciall 
. by making an expreſs revelation to them of his divine will, by a 
continual ſuperintendance of their affairs both civil and religious, 
and by ſeaſonable interpoſitions of an extraordinary providence, 
diſciplining them to a performance of their duty, and teaching 
them at once to promote his glory and their own welfare. He 
had not before dealt ſo with any nation. To the Iſraelites pertained 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the ſervice of God, and the promiſes , whoſe were the fathers, 
and of whom, as concerning the Fleſh, Chriſt came, who is over all, God 
bleſſed for ever. (Rom. ix. 4, 3.) NS NG 
_ Having thus noted ſome of the numberleſs inſtances, wherein 
the benevolence of the Deity is diſplayed toward mankind in ge- 
.neral, and. hath been accumulated on the Jewiſh nation in parti- 
cular ; ſuffice it for illuſtration of the firſt point, © That the general 
„ courſe of God's providence, in his government of the world, is 
© the gracious effect of his benevolence to mankind.” 
And the more we admire God's goodneſs, the more reaſon ſhall 
we find to cenſure man's ingratitude, when we conſider, 
II. That God's providential goodneſs to man is not ſuitably 
requited. | 

And this we muſt with ſhame and confuſion acknowledge to 
have been the caſe from the earlieſt age of the world to the pre- 
ſent. Paradiſe itſelf was infeſted with wild grapes, when Adam 
tranſgreſſed the commandment of God. For, that ſin is repre- 
ſented by them jn the parable, the Prophet teaches at the 7th 
verſe, The vineyard of the Lord of Hoſts is the houſe of Iſrael, and the 
men of Judah his pleaſant plant: and he looked for judgment, but be- 
hold oppreſſion ; for righteouſneſs, but behold à cry. Obſerve here an 
explicit declaration, beck what fruit God expected, and 2 

| ound. 
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found. He looked for the fruit of his choice vine, the object of 
his tendereſt care and moſt diffuſive bounty, that had been wa- 
tered with the dew of heaven, and enriched with the fatneſs of the 
earth; and lo, inſtead of the delicious fruit of his pleaſant plant, 
the harſh diſtaſteful product of the wild vine! By judgment and 

ighteouſnefs is often denoted the whole of religion in the Writin 

"8 the Old hy es - but conſidered 3 the terms to 
which they are oppoſed, we may conceive nt as implyin 
the Jetje of * - or . in en n . 
partial juſtice, to defend the cauſe of the poor, to protect him from 
injury and oppreſſion; and then, by righteouſneſs we may under- 
ſtand the duties of private perſons, to abſtain from all acts of vio- 
lence or injuſtice, whereby the neighbour's perſon, or N or 
reputation is invaded. On the whole, the expreſſion im that 
the perſons upbraided in it had acted directly contrary to their duty 
And indeed, in the ſequel of this Chapter, — Prophet —.— 
a long catalogue of national crimes, annexing dreadful woes, the 
effects of God's diſpleaſure, againſt the offenders: and in the cloſe 
denounceth that puniſhment, which David conſidered as the ſeve- 
reſt chaſtiſement of a diſobedient people, that they ſhould be deli- 
vered a prey to the ſword of their enemies, who, being God's 
inſtruments, are deſcribed as armed with power irreſiſtible, whoſe 
arrows are ſharp, and all their bows bent, their horſes 4 = ſhall be 
counted like flint, and their wheels like a whirkoind. v. 28. ne- 
ral corruption of manners ſeemed to require general — — 
chaſtiſement as extenſive as the guilt. For where the bleſſings of 
Providence abounded, ſin did alſo abound, and God's — 

care of his rr people ſeemed ſtrangely fruſtrated by their 
perverſe abuſe of his benefits. So that well "nigh the Prophet, 
expoſtulating after the manner of men, affect the language of diſ- 
appointment and ſurpriſe, Wherefore, when I looked that it ſhould 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? 

And if they do theſe things in the green tree, what ſhall be 
done in the dry? If the peculiar favourites of Heaven, the diſci- 
ples of Moſes and the Prophets, acted in oppoſition to the will and 
commands of God, who had given them amazing teſtimonies of his 
love and power; what hopes remain, that other nations, aliens 
from the 3 of Iſrael, and ſtrangers from the covenants 
of promiſe, who had reaſon only for their guide, and conſcience for 
their monitor, ſnould be exact in diſcharging their W. to the Lord 


and 
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and giver of life and breath, and all things? From the accounts 
given by Hiſtorians and Moraliſts of the politer and more civilized 
nations, we may judge of the reſt, that the bulk of mankind were 
very negligent in the ſearch of truth, and very defective in the 
"x ae of virtue ; that, immerſed in ſenſuality, they gave them- 

Ives up to vile affections, violating the order of nature, contra- 
dicting the moſt obvious concluſions of reaſon, and the law of 
God, legible in the nature of things, and written even in their 
own hearts, and that too not without ſome ſanction, the obſerva- 
tion of it evidently tending to the happineſs of individuals, and the 
proſperity of communities; the breach of it naturally productive 
of miſery and ruin to both. Add to this their abſurq idolatry, 
ſtooping to the adoration oſ things without ſenſe or life, creatures 
of their own workmanſhip and invention. Whereas the almighty 
maker of beaven and earth and ſea and all things that are therein, left 
not himſelf without witneſs, in that he did good, and gave them rain 
from heaven, and ſruitful ſeaſons, filling their hearts with food and glad- 
neſs. (As xiv. 15.) Wherefore they alſo are without excuſe, for 
that, when the Deity was ſo plainly diſcovered to them, they glori- 
fed him not as God, neither were thankful : they glorified him not as 
was ſuitable to the excellency of the divine nature; nor did they 
with due thankfulneſs acknowledge him as the author of their be- 
ing, and the giver of all the they enjoyed. Juſt therefore is 
the Apoſtle's concluſion, (Rom. iii. 9.) in reſpect of both Jews 
and Gentiles, that they are all under fin, and become guilty before 
God, 

In the natural world things proceed according to the original 

rpoſe and will of the Creator; they follow the order of his 
eſtabliſhed law, which the creature cannot diſobey: but in the 
moral world, liberty of choice and freedom of will give ſcope for 
irregularity of action, whereby ſin is committed and guilt con- 
tracted. For, | | 

III. Man is capable of diſcerning, and is obliged to acknowledge 
the benevolence and equity of God's ng as alſo the ingra- 
titude and iniquity of his own conduct. And now, O inbabitants of 
Feruſalem, and men of Fudah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my 
vineyard. | | 
| Theſe words are addreſſed to the very party delinquent, the un- 
worthy produce is ſubmitted to the cenſure of the vineyard itſelf, 
that is, of the perſons repreſented by it. This ſhews that God ap- 


peals 
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peals to them as competent judges, as able to diſcern the injuſtice 
of their own proceeding, of which the evidence was ſo plain and 
direct as to force conviction, and to infer ſelf-condemnation. And 
that truth, which is implied in the form of the words, reſults al- 
to from the nature of fin to which they relate. Sin is the tranſ- 
greſſion of God's law; the Apoſtle ſaith (Rom. iii. 20) by -the law 
1s the knowledge of fin, hence is the knowledge of the law ſuppoſed 
antecedent to the tranſgreſſion of it. The law being known, and 
it's obligation manifeſt in regard to thoſe who are dependent on 
the Legiſlator, as man is on God; the ſubject, comparing his 
actions with their rule, perceives how far they correſpond : and the 
law having ſanctions annexed, he perceives likewiſe how far he is 
intitled to its rewards, or obnoxious to its penalties. Senſible of 
the freedom of their will, conſcious of a real power over their 
own actions, men rightly judge and fecretly condemn their pre- 
ſumpruous deviations from the line of duty, are convinced of ſin, 
and of ingratitude to their heavenly Father, whereby, having for- 
feited his favour, they juſtly fear his vengeance denounced, and 
certain to overtake thoſe who perſiſt in obſtinate diſobedience. 
Thus doth the judge of all the earth do right, not only what is- 
abſolutely right in itſelf, according to the meaſure of divine rea- 
ſon, and the deciſion of unerring wiſdom ; but alſo what is appa- 
rently right, according to human Ideas of truth and juſtice. Thus 
are rational agents dealt with, according to the principles of their 
own reaſon, in a rational manner: and hence, even the offenders 
themſelves being judges, will God's goodneſs be magnified, and 
his juſtice vindicated. _ | 7 
Admoniſhed by the occaſion of the preſent ſolemnity, on which 
the repreſentatives of the people of this land are aſſembled before 
God, to confeſs our nnfulneſs, and to implore his mercy, let us 
now conſider with what propriety the Prophet's expoſtulation may 


be applied to ourſelves. For is God (Rom. iii. 29.) the God of the 


Fews only ? is he not alſo of the Gentiles ? yes, of the Gentiles alſo.” We 
too are his people, and the ſheep of his paſture. We have been favoured 
with his bounty, and honoured with his commands, and are pro- 
portionally obliged to the duties of gratitude and obedience. 

The relations of former times, and experience of the preſent, 
declare how abundantly God hath been gracious to our land, in- 
ſomuch, that his kindneſs to us may ſeem to equal his favour to 


the Iſraelites, even under the diſpenſation of an eſpecial providence. 
For 
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For how ineſtimable are the natural advantages we enjoy, in the 
temperature of climate, fertility of ſoil, the commodiouſneſs of our 
ſituation for the purpoſes of extenſive commerce, and for ſecurity 
from violence of foreign enemies, the waters being a wall unto us 
on the right hand and on the left, ſeparating our fortunate iſland 


from thoſe oppreſſions, devaſtations, and ſlaughter, under which 
the neighbouring nations groan ? How greatly is our enjoyment 
of theſe natural bleſſings heightened and improved by the excel- 
lent conſtitution of our civil government, calculated for the happi- 
neſs, and adapted to the condition of a free people? With what 
gratitude ſhould we reflect on that auſpicious time, when God 
cauſed the glorious light of the Goſpel to ſhine upon this people that 
fat in darkneſs, until the glad tidings of ſalvation reclaimed them, 
from the rudeneſs of Barbariſm and heatheniſh Idolatry, to the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth, and the worſhip of himſelf, calling 
them his people; which were not his people, aud her. beloved, which was 
not beloved? (Rom. ix. 25,) Then was that Covenant of Grace of- 
fered to our acceptance, for rejecting of which the Jewiſh national 
church and polity were diſſolved, and the Gentiles adopted in their 
room; and God was [pleaſed to transfer his peculiar favour and 
protection to the Chriſtian name 1 | 
Seeing then that the bounties of heaven have been fo liberal 
and important to us, both in the bleſſings of nature and grace, 
that under the care of Providence our religion hath been pre- 
lerved, or reformed, from the corruptions which diſhonour Chriſti- 
anity. as profeſſed in other nations; that our civil liberties and con- 
ſtitution are continued to us unimpaired by length of time or vi- 
olence of men; ſeeing that on the diſperſion of the tribes of Iſrael, 
the Chriſtian Church hath ſucceeded to the place of God's vine- 
yard; as members thereof, and as the moſt pure and reformed 
part of it, may we not conceive ourſelves intereſted in the Pro- 
phet's Expoſtulation, hat could have been done more ts my vineyard 
that ¶ have not done init? | 2119; FR 
But, while we adore the goodneſs af God, it behoves us to re- 
tain an awful ſenſe of his juſtice, Can we rely on the continuance 
of his bounty towards us, or hope to inherit the great and precious 
promiſes of the Goſpel covenant, if we are careleſs to pleaſe him, 
and to perform the conditions required of us? God is not 
mocked, his obſervation no art can elude, his power no creature 
can reſiſt, He, that beſtoweth 3 on a nation, may be 3 
es voke 


—— — — ——— — 
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voked to withold them, to inflict national calamity. A fruitful 
land maketh he barren, for the wickedneſs of them that dwell therein, 
(Pſal. cvii. 34.) He can convert all the elements of hature into 
inſtruments of his vengeance, as he did againſt the Egyptians. 
T hey that go down lo the Sea in ſhips, and occupy their buſineſs in great 
waters, theſe men ſee the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 


deep, (P/al. cvii. 23, 24.) that the winds and ſtorms fulfil his 


word, in puniſhing the diſobedience, in correcting the miſplaced 
confidence, of ſinful men. He, that doth what he pleaſeth both 
in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, 
hath ſurely the events of war in his hand, wherein amazing teſti- 
monies have been recorded of providential interpoſition ; I mean 
not by raining down fire from heaven to conſume the enemy, but 
when the fate of kingdoms hath been decided by the intervention 
of ſuch unheeded accidents, as ſeemed to derive all their impor- 
tance from the ſeaſonableneſs of their occurrence, ſerving to de- 
liver the people that were in adverſity, and to bring down the 
high looks of the proud. Wherefore Abab's reply to the haughty 
meſſage of Benhadad, (1 Kings, xxi. 11.) contains an admonition of 
general uſe, Let not him that girdeth on his harneſs boaſt himſelf, as be 
that putteth it off. For, as Solomon teacheth us, (Prov, xxi. 30, 31.) 
There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor counſel againſt the Lord. 
The horſe is prepared againſt the day of battle; but ſafety, or victory, 
is of the Lord. Shes T ITED e Lo po bt 0) 
We acknowledge with all thankfulneſs the goodneſs of God to 
us, in bleſſing our arms with a wonderful ſeries of ſucceſſes : yet 
war, in its moſt: proſperous ſtate, is afflictive. We cannot reflect, 
without the deepeſt concern, on the multitude of the precious 
lives of our brave and dear countrymen, which have been ex- 
pended, and are as water ſpilled on the ground, that cannot be gathered 
up again. (2 Sam. xiv. 14.) How did our fond hopes of peace 


lately vaniſh as the morning dew! How ſtrangely were they re- 
verſed by the ſudden appearance of new enemies ! who, even in 


oppoſition to their own intereſts, renounced our friendſhip, and yet 
ſeemed unable to pretend a reaſonable cauſe, that they were ſo ma- 
liciouſly ſet againſt us. de D tei tung _ + 
When our enemies are thus multiplied, it is ſurely our wiſdom 
to retain, or recover, the friendſhip of God ; of him who is mighty 
to ſave; to engage his alliance, which is our beſt ſecurity, as well 
from fear, as from diftreſs. And for this pious and important end 
Wh we 
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we are now aſſembled by the King's command, humbly to confeſs, 
and heartily to bewail our manifold ſins, whereby we may have 
juſtly provoked God's wrath; to expreſs our unfeigned ſorrow for 
them, and, through the merits of our Saviour and Redeemer, to 
intreat for pardon and forgiveneſs; to renew our vows of future 
obedience to God's law, and to implore the grace and aſſiſtance of 
his holy ſpirit, that we may be enabled to perſevere in our duty 
to our lives end. Theſe are means of reconciliation preſcribed by 
the gracious covenant of the Goſpel of Chriſt, on the uſe. of which 
the fanner's hope of pardon muſt depend. 5 
We have referred the juſtice of our cauſe to the Lord of Hoſts, 
and we truſt, notwithſtanding the ſuggeſtion of our enemies, that 
our public faith remains inviolate, that our ſtipulated engagements 
have been 8 fulfilled with a ſacred regard to juſtice, and 
that our whole national conduct towards our enemies, as well as 
friends, hath been dictated by a ſpirit of honour, clemency, and 
generoſity peculiarly our own. But however juſt our cauſe, it 
behoves us to conſider, whether it is not the cauſe of a people, 
whoſe wickedneſs the divine juſtice may be concerned to puniſh, or 
the divine mercy may think fit to chaſtiſe in the event ? For God 
hath an undoubted right to judge not only. of the merits of the 
cauſe, but of the demerits of the perſons concerned in it; and 
may take occaſion to puniſh our offences againſt himſelf even by 
the ſword of an injurious adverſary. Are; violations of public faith 
the only ſpecies of national ſins? doubtleſs, the number and weight 
of them is much increaſed from the corruption of national manners; 
from our neglect or tranſgreſſion of religious and moral duties, 
from our intemperate abuſe of the go — wherewith Provi- 
dence hath filled our land, to the purpoſes of Luxury, Pride, or 
Avarice; from the acts of injuſtice to our neighbour by cruelty, 
oppreſſion, violence, or fraud; from aur manifold impieties towards 
God, whereby his name is blaſphemed, his ſabbaths aned, his 
word and commandment deſpiſed, his patience abuſed, as if his 
vengeance were alſo defied. And are theſe the fruits wherewith we 
requite God's goodneſs to us? did not the like ſins. call for that 
dreadful ſentence which immediately follows the text? And naw, 
go to, I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard ; I will take away 
| the hedge thereof, and it ſhall be eaten up; and break down the wall 
thereof, and it. ſhall be trodden Ol And I will lay it waſte. — 
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[ Now, that national guilt deſerves national puniſhment, we cannot 
| deny; that our fins give us juſt occaſion to fear the wrath of God, 
we are here aſſembled purpoſely to confeſs, and to deprecate the 
puniſhment we dread. National retributions are diſpenſed in this 
world, though the final and unalterable condition of individuals: 
will commence in a future life. There is therefort 4 le inte- 
reſt to be regarded, national and perſonal, temporal and eternal: 
and yet both are promoted by the ſame care. For the virtue of 
individuals naturally tendeth to the proſperity of the community, 
and their vices to its ruin and diſſolution. And thus, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of Providence, the virtue of particulars is here alſo 
| encouraged and rewarded by their ſharing thoſe comforts which 
\ reſult from the flouriſhing condition of their nation; as alſo the 
\ ſinful are puniſhed in ſome degree by ſuffering under the common 
calamity in which, through. their vices, the public is involved. 
Hence perſonal ſins become objects of national concern, and of- 
fences againſt God are fo far crimes againſt the ſtate, as they natu- 
rally tend to weaken and ſubvert it, and provoke God to abandon 
its protection, or haſten its fall. Little will it avail us curiouſſy to 
inquire, whether our, or our enemies, ſins are more heinous; we 
are conſcious of our own demerit, we labour with the difficulties of 
a protracted war, which: heaven permits, probably; for the cha- 
. - ſtitement both of us and them. Let the chaſtifement we have al- 
i ready born teach us not to: offend: any more; then may we hope, 
| that God, who hath often ſignally delivered our church and nation 
from imminent peril and diſtreſs, will be intreated for our land, 
and will yet deliver u. 2 „% 
To this end, having prayed for God's bleſſing, let us not remit 
our own endeavours to deſerve it: let our ſupplications be ſeconded 
. with our care and zeal for the reformation of others as well as of 
i ourſelves. And ſeeing” that neither the grave admonitions of our 
ſpiritual Paſtors, nor the unwearied diligence of the civil magiſtrate, 
God's miniſters attending continually on this very thing, nor the 
wholeſome ſeverities of the law, are found warn neon reſtrain the 
overflowings of ungodlineſs; let every one contribute his proper 
3 | aid, and * both his own and the publick good, by a me- 
tl thod, practicable by all, offenſive to none, by e timſelf a 
pattern of good works. For why may not examples of virtue, if 


| equally. numerous, have equal influence, with examples of vice? 
1 Modeſty and chaſtity, temperance and ſobriety, prudence and 
q | | oeconomy, 
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oeconomy, juſtice and probity, charity and piety, enoble the ac- 
tions and characters of perſons of the meaneſt rank, and add an 
inexpreſſible grace and luſtre to thoſe of the higheſt. Do we af- 
fect to imitate the vices and follies of our ſuperiors in oppoſition to 
the remonſtrances of our own reaſon and the convictions of con- 
ſcience; and ſhall we not imitate their virtues, which nature and 
reaſon and conſcience conſpire to approve, and recommend to our 
practice? But beſides the bright example of perſonal virtue and 
piety, in itſelf exceedingly amiable and attractive; wealth, and ſta- 
tion, and power are uſually attended with a numerous retinue of 
obſequious dependents, who are induſtrious to faſhion their own 
manners according to the model they profeſs moſt to admire ; 
hence the influence of good example becomes as extenſive as 
weighty, and being prudently directed to its beſt uſe may greatly 
reform the bulk of the people : and though hereby all ſhould not. 
become ſo good as we wiſh, doubtleſs numbers would become 
much better than they are. Open and ſcandalous vice and profane- 
neſs would at leaſt be diſcouraged, would not hope to elude, or 
dare to defy the magiſtrate's power and the law's authority ; and 
vice in general, ſtigmatiſed with that reproach and infamy which it 
juſtly deſerves, would ſoon loſe its empire, and be ſtripped of its 
allurements, the inchantment would be diſſolved, its ſtrength ener- 
vated, its attractions ceaſe. In ſhort, example is a kind of uni- 
verſal argument, ſuited, to all degrees of underſtanding, and ſerves 
in the ſtead of a thouſand reaſons to ſuch whole. diſcernment or diſ 
poſition will admit no better. All- ſuperiors therefore may juſtly 
avail themſelves of this influence, and be eminently {ſerviceable to 
their country in applying it to the promotion of virtue and piety, 
to the preſervation of order, decency, and peace, among all the 
members of the civil community, to the reſtoring that integrity of 
life and bravery. of-ſpirit, for which Britons have been admired and 
revered, to the honour of our holy religion, to the glory of God, 
and the falvation of immortal ſouls. Whoever doeth this with 
prudence and diligence, gives a noble evidence of his charity, pa- 
triotiſm, loyalty, and piety. _. 20 oh A 
It was: Kang David's method of recommending himſelf and his 
people to God's favour, to regulate his own practice. by a religi- 
ous: attention to the divine command, and to encourage and re- 
ward a like diſpoſition in his ſubjects : I will walk, ſaith he, in 
my bouſe with a perfect heart — I will not know a wicked a 
| eadet 
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leadeth à godly life he ſhall be my ſervant. And, aptly correſpondent 
to holy David's reſolution, is that auſpicious declaration of our 
moſt religious and gracious Sovereign, wherein we are aſſured of 
his determined pupae that he will diſtinguiſh by marks of his 
royal favour or diſpleaſure, between the virtuous and the vicious, 
between him that ſerveth God, and him that ſerveth him not: thus 
no leſs wiſely than piouſly providing, that his throne ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed in righteouſneſs, and that the bleſſing of God ſhould be 
upon his people. | 3 | ff 
But Piety and Probity contribute to- the Proſperity of a nation- 
not only in reſpect of its civil concerns, but alſo of its military ope- 
rations ; for beſides conciliating God's favour in ſupport of a righ- 
teous cauſe, there is obſerved a natural connection between good-- 
neſs of heart and greatneſs of mind. He that conſcious of his 
own me Hae can ſafely truſt in God's mercy hath little cauſe 
to fear either danger or death : his heart is eſtabliſhed and wilt not 
ſhrink, when his arm is employed in the ſervice of his King, in 
the defence of his Country, his liberty and religion. True valour 
is rarely found in individuals without true goodneſs. Honour and 
ſhame are temporary incentives to bold and raſh actions, and 
ſometimes ſerve on ſudden occaſions in the room of a better prin- 
ciple ; but cool, ſedate, intrepid courage diſdains to conſort with 


a corrupt heart, whoſe conſcience upbraids it with enormous. vice 


and impiety, and with the dreadful condition of obſtinate impeni- 
tence. The wicked flee when no man purſueth, but the righteous are 
bold as a Lion. (Prov. xxviu. 1.) mt | 
And as the principles of religion inſpire the ſoul with Chriſtian 

fortitude to encounter the dangers of Warfare, ſo doth the practice 
of virtue fit and enable the body to endure its hardſhips. He that 
ſtriveth for the maſtery is temperate in all things, and he that is 
temperate in all things, doth uſe the moſt approved means of pre- 
ſerving health, ſtrength, vigor of mind and body, to acquit him- 
ſelf, on every call of duty, as becomes a Chriſtian, a. Proteſtant, 
and a Briton. | HOWIE ER 

Me have this day been employ'd in a moſt important and neceſ- 
ſary duty of religion, the ſolemn confeſſion of our ſins to. God, 
and in lamenting our unfruitfulneſs under the means of Grace, 
ſo long, and fo abundantly, afforded to us; we have profeſſed un- 
feigned repentance, and renew'd our vows. of future obedience— 


with 
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with what ſincerity and contrition theſe duties have been per- 
formed is known only to him, to whom all hearts are open. 


If our ſacrifice hath been ſuch as by the terms of the Chriſtian 
covenant is required, we may ſecurely rely on God's promiſe that 
we ſhall be accepted; that they, whoſe conſciences by fin are ac- 
cuſed, by his merciful pardon ſhall be abſolved; that He will be 
reconciled, and ſuccour us with his defence in time of danger, 
and with his Grace in time of temptation ; that the Lord of hoſts 
will be with us, and the God of Jacob be our refuge ; that He 
will ſupport our Sovereign in the maintenance of his juſt rights, 
will in re his counſels with wiſdom, and proſper his arms with ſuc- 
ceſs; that in his good time He will reſtore to us the bleſſings of 
peace in this life, and finally bring us to everlaſting happineſs in 
the life to come. Which God grant through the merits of Chriſt 
Jeſus our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer; to whom, with the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all honour, glory, power, 
might, majeſty, and dominion, now and for ever. Amen. 


THE END. 
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